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MEMORIAL SKETCHES OF ISABEL ADAMS HAMPTON 

ROBB 

¥¥* 

EARLY LIFE 

Isabel Adams Hampton was born in Welland, Ontario, Canada, in 
I860, and seems to have received her education there, with the exception 
of a year or two spent at the Collegiate Institute, St. Catharines. Her 
parents were both born in Cornwall, England, and she was one of seven 
children, having three brothers and three sisters. Dr. Eobb writes, " I 
have often heard her tell about her playmates and the good times she 
had with her brothers and sisters. She was fond of all sorts of games, 
and I have heard her say that she would deliberately stay after school 
for a game of croquet, knowing full well that she would be punished on 
her return for being late." 

Miss Nutting writes: "Mrs. Eobb often talked to me about her 
home life, and I drew from her a clear and distinct impression of a life 
of great simplicity and severity. She often spoke of the household 
duties both before and after school, and of the way in which duty and 
work always came before pleasure and inclination. I have many times 
felt that the almost childlike delight which she took in the ordinary 
joys and pleasures of life were due to having somehow missed most of 
them in her childhood and youth." 

At the age of seventeen, " Ad die Hampton," as she was then called, 
went to Merritton, a town not far away, to teach the junior, not the 
lowest, form in the public school at a salary of $300 a year, a position 
which she held for four years, until July, 1881. During these years she 
boarded in St. Catharines in the family of one of the married teachers, 
and took some private lessons in Latin and German. 

Her certificate for teaching covered a period of three years, but was 
extended over another year by the inspector at the request of the board 
in control of the school, which also passed resolutions of approval of 
her service at the time of her leaving. 

The fact that another certificate was required to continue her work, 
and that this involved the passing of a moTe difficult examination seems 
to have been the immediate cause of her giving up teaching. Dr. Eobb 
thinks she did not try the examination, but Mr. Henderson, former head 
master of St. Catharines, who was her friend and adviser at this time, 
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and Miss Snively, who also knew her during these years, both think she 
failed to meet its requirements. If that is the case, her later successes 
as an earnest student and a teacher seem all the more interesting. 

Miss Mclsaac writes : " I have more than once heard Miss Hampton 
express regret that she had missed a higher education in her youth, and 
once when she expressed envy of a nurse whose education had been very 
liberal, and I told her she ought to be thankful for brains rather than 
education, she laughed and said she tried to make use of the talents she 
had, but her work would have been so much easier had she been better 
prepared." 

At this time of indecision, Miss Hampton heard through Miss Darche 
of the training school for nurses at Bellevue, and though she was some- 
what young to enter, she was admitted, and from this point her career is 
known to her friends and is easier to follow. 



ISABEL HAMPTON— PUPIL NURSE IN THE BELLEVUE 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 1881-1883 

By M. E. CAMEKON, R.N. 

In view of the intense interest to the friends of Mrs. Eobb, in the 
time spent by her, while training in Bellevue Hospital, it is only fair 
to announce at the start, that disappointment awaits the readers of this 
brief sketch. The time for collecting information was so limited, and 
the remnant of Mrs. Eobb's class so scattered, that it has been impossible 
to get into communication with those who knew her best at that time, 
and who earliest recognized her genius. The following is the merest 
collection of shreds, glimpses of a moment's duration, and the reader 
must be content to let real history go lacking for the present. 

The correspondence between Miss Perkins and Isabel Hampton, prior 
to the entrance of the latter into the training school, has for the present 
disappeared, a fact to be especially deplored, since it involves the loss of 
a valuable index to the early opinions and character of Mrs. Eobb. 

The circumstances which led Miss Hampton to find her vocation seem 
slight indeed when one considers what issues hung upon them. She 
was teaching in one of the junior departments of a school in a small 
Canadian town, two of her fellow teachers, the principal and another, 
discussed in her hearing the benefits of a change of occupation — they 
were both older women and she naturally listened with respect to their 
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opinions. They decided upon sending for an application blank, and 
information regarding the Bellevue Training School ; but on considering 
that they would have to give up assured positions with good salaries, 
to begin all over on no salary at all, they decided to remain at teaching for 
the present. Miss Hampton, however, availed herself of the application 
blank, filled it in, and sent it off and in due time was accepted and went 
through the course. Later, her friends in the Canadian school amended 
their first decision, and entered the Bellevue School also, where they 
graduated with credit and filled important positions in other hospitals 
and schools. 

Miss Perkins, who was an unerring judge of character, appreciated 
the worth of the young pupil nurse from the first. It was one of the 
recommendations which carried weight when the writer entered the 
school, that she was a countrywoman of Miss Hampton. Miss Brown, the 
assistant superintendent, early recognized that in Miss Hampton she had 
a pupil who would do credit to her teaching and we owe to Miss Brown 
the discovery of the latent genius in the young junior nurse who was 
later to become the greatest teacher of nurses in her time. Among her 
classmates there did not exist the same enthusiasm, — small jealousy of 
her very great personal charm probably accounts for this in part — but 
there seems to be an idea still in existence, that there were nurses who 
folded clothes with more precision, and washed more dirty patients in 
a given time than Miss Hampton. She was regarded as a persistent nui- 
sance by some of her classmates for the dogged patience with which she 
strove to extract from class and lecture every atom of intelligence, — com- 
paring her own notes with those of others, following up the subject in any 
and every book she could lay hands upon, and questioning every doctor 
who lingered in the wards in the hope of more interesting conversation. 
That she worked to some purpose is shown in her passing her examina- 
tion head in every subject despite the doubts of some of her classmates, 
who failed to see why both superintendent and teachers looked to her for 
credit to their work. What were counted faults in the pupil nurse by 
her seniors and co-workers were those extremely strong traits which 
marked Mrs. Eobb through her whole career. She held to a thing as 
long as she could see any possibility of doing anything with it. She 
detested going back over work ill-done and whatever the matter in hand 
it was given consideration with special reference to the future as well 
as due regard for the present. This trait stands out in her character 
strongly through her training school days; — she worked towards a point 
which was not always visible to those in rank and file with her, rather 
scorning popular approval, but finding an absolute necessity in being 
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justified by the results. One can easily imagine that such a nature 
would be regarded with impatience in a busy ward, where instantaneous 
effects are of paramount importance. After all the training school is 
but the first stretch in the field of development, and no two characters 
develop alike in the same lines. The head nurse is very prone to restrict 
the field of virtue in her staff to a certain capacity for getting work 
ahead and at the same time maintaining a presentable appearance. It 
is safe to say that the rather silent and unresponsive young nurse, who 
needed constant pricking and goading to hurry her with her work, was 
not wholly occupied, body and mind, with earning her head nurse's 
approval of a tidy row of bed patients, but that even then her ideas of 
system were being tried and tested by the future author of the " Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Cursing," and " Xursing Ethics." According to 
testimony she never shirked, nor did less work than others; she took 
longer to do some things than her fellows, but she greatly enjoyed her 
work — to her " prying eye " and " waking mind " everything seemed 
glorious and most people wonderful. A few weeks before her lamentable 
death, she told the nurse who first instructed her in making a poultice, 
of how that nurse had always remained in her mind as a miracle worker ; 
and from her own words, heard of many, there can be no doubt but that 
she found little hardship in her training, enjoying this phase of life as 
she did every other in turn, to its early end. 

One personal remembrance of Isabel Hampton Robb as she was at 
the time of her graduation stands out vividly in the mind of the writer. 
It was when she was starting for St. Paul's House in Rome, where she 
spent the first two years after her graduation. Miss Perkins had sum- 
moned a probationer to her room for advice, counsel, and probably 
penance, and the probationer went in considerable trepidation, not know- 
ing the fate which awaited her, but fearing the worst. In Miss Perkins' 
room there was a young woman of splendid proportions, straight, and 
round, perfectly blooming with health. Her dress was a hideous pepper 
and salt grey wool — of which her hat, coat, and dress were all composed — 
she wore neither feather nor flower and no jewelry; despite the utter 
absence of aid in the way of dress she was a vision of loveliness. Miss 
Perkins introduced the two as fellow countrywomen, the vision smiled, 
glowed, beamed upon the probationer, with a warmth and heartiness of 
greeting, the memory of which lasted many a day and at the time so 
uplifted the probationer that she quite forgot the perils of possible dis- 
missal and went through her interview quite free from nervousness and 
came away accepted as a pupil nurse. These things happened long ago; 
very many of those who were privileged to share the early days of Mrs. 
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Bobb's life are gone to the four quarters of the globe, or else to the 
great beyond — so quickly are we scattered — there is, however, ample 
testimony that early, as later in her career, her life was that of Steven- 
son's prayer, " Give us to awake with smiles; give us to labor smiling; as 
the sun lightens the world so let our loving kindness make bright this 
house of our habitation/' Her last days were not different from her 
first, she kept her charm and gaiety of manner, her eager interest in the 
field of her early and happy activities, albeit she had taken to herself 
other duties and surrendered to other claims upon her time. Superin- 
tendent of other schools, wife, and mother; she yet remains to her own 
school a Bellevue nurse and greatly beloved. 



PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ISABEL ADAMS HAMP- 
TON ROBB— TEACHER AND FRIEND, 1886-1910 

By ISABEL McISAAC 

To adequately express an appreciation of a friendship of twenty-four 
years, which began as superintendent and probationer, and which has 
been a powerful factor in shaping one's life, is a fitting task for a gifted 
pen and can be approached by the writer only with a humble and reverent 
desire to pay tribute to a great life. 

Isabel Adams Hampton came to the Illinois Training School for 
Nurses in July, 1886, the successor of Miss M. E. Brown, now Mrs. Dewey, 
of Milwaukee, and five years after the school was founded. She had 
returned from eighteen months at St. Paul's House in Borne but a few 
months before and was wholly without experience as a nursin^ 
superintendent. 

A small class of probationers, among them my sister Euphemia and 
myself, had entered the school in June and, in accordance with the 
prevailing custom of that time, had finished our one month of probation 
upon Miss Hampton's arrival. 

Our first glimpse of the new superintendent was at dinner on Sunday, 
July 4, a day long remembered. Miss Hampton was then about twenty- 
six, a picture of youthful beauty and superb health, with a peculiarly 
attractive manner, combining the charm of a young girl and the dignity 
of a woman of intelligence and experience, a manner she never lost. 
Nearly twenty years later, sitting with her and Miss Nutting and Miss 
Maxwell before a notable committee upon the Army Nursing Bill, we 
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remarked that same simple unaffected directness and compelling attrac- 
tiveness which two of us had known as probationers. 

The day following Miss Hampton's arrival in Chicago she interviewed 
and accepted or rejected the class of probationers and we therefore have 
the honor of being her first pupil nurses. 

The methods of teaching and the division of time in a nurse's train- 
ing, which then prevailed in all schools for nurses, was still unsystematic 
and disorderly and Miss Hampton seems to have been the first super- 
intendent to grasp the possibilities of reducing both the practice and 
theory of nursing in the schools to a graded system. 

This task of reconstruction she accomplished within a year and in 
our second year, when Miss Hampton and the school had the assistance 
and teaching of Miss Kimber and Miss Draper, the school was as sys- 
tematically taught as it is to-day. 

At that time, as young nurses, we were too ignorant to comprehend 
what such changes meant and that our superintendent was making his- 
tory, but were rather more inclined to think " a new broom sweeps clean," 
but before our second year was over we began to dimly realize that we 
should be devoutly thankful for the new order of things, and now, after 
the lapse of these many years, we are filled with amazement at the intelli- 
gence, the discernment, and the undisma) r ed courage which carried Miss 
Hampton through that period of reconstruction when the school was 
struggling with poverty and the dominance of corrupt politics in the 
hospital. 

During the third and last year of Miss Hampton's administration of 
the Illinois Training School she brought about an affiliation with the 
Presbyterian Hospital which gave pupils the advantage of training with 
private patients, an arrangement which existed for sixteen years. 

In the summer of 1889 Miss Hampton resigned and began her great 
work of organizing the Johns Hopkins Hospital school for nurses. 

No monument of marble nor tablet of brass will be more enduring 
than the spirit which Isabel Adams Hampton imbued into her first 
school for nurses. Her life-giving enthusiasm and reverence for her 
profession stamped themselves upon every nurse whose good fortune it 
was to be among her pupils, and to one who has lived to see succeeding 
classes of nurses it is at times almost startling to hear the expression of 
the ideals and precepts she taught more than twenty years ago. 

Following Miss Hampton's marriage to Dr. Hunter Kobb, in 1894, 
it was the writer's privilege to be associated with her in some of the great 
plans she originated for the nursing profession and to have known her 
in her own home with her beloved family. 
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Into all of these varied experiences, from the care and education of 
her children to the establishment of national organizations for nurses, 
she put the same wonderful enthusiasm and vivid personality; whether 
the subject was her baby's diet, her house or garden, or the problems of 
the course of Hospital Economics at Teachers College, she could do no 
other way than to give all of her splendid self. It is not often that a 
strong personality with a gift for organization has a high appreciation 
of the fine arts, but Mrs. Eobb's attitude to music, to the drama, to 
painting and sculpture, and to the beauty of the mountains and the sea, 
was almost devotional. She said that the loveliness of the Italian lake 
country always brought tears to her eyes, and one who had sat beside 
her through a Thomas orchestra concert, or spent a day in an art gallery 
with her, or shared a seat with her on a drive through the mountains, 
never forgot her love of everything artistic and beautiful nor her bound- 
less interest "in all things both great and small." 

To have known and loved such a woman is to know that no mightier 
power exists in human affairs than the influence of a great and good 
woman. 

" Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 
Still travelling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 

"So when a great one dies, 
For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men." 



RECOLLECTIONS OF MISS HAMPTON AT THE JOHNS 

HOPKINS 

By LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 

It was while I was on duty as night superintendent at Bellevue that 
I first met Miss Hampton. She came to the training school one morning 
to see some one of her friends, and I was presented to her. I remember 
that, it being rather late in the morning, she reproved me for being out 
of bed, with that serious, dignified, sympathetic yet restrained manner so 
characteristic of her, which instantly struck me as the perfection of 
bearing for a nurse. I did not see nor hear of her again until she wrote 
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offering me the position of her assistant at the Johns Hopkins. I wonder 
now at this piece of great good fortune; I was then so crude and inex- 
perienced that I thought everything coming my way was perfectly natural 
and to be expected. It amused me greatly to learn that home friends, 
doubtless feeling then the surprise that I feel now, concluded that there 
must have been some hidden " influence " at work. 

I shall never forget my first sight of her there. I had been shown to 
my room and was taking off my things when she knocked at the door and 
appeared, so gracious and cordial, so wholesome and buoyant, yet so 
dignified; I thought I had never seen a more beautiful or majestic figure 
except on the pedestal of some classic sculpture. She wore the uniform 
that was habitual with her through most of the year, a soft black china 
silk with thin white cuffs and collar, and a cap, whose pattern she had 
designed herself and which was most becoming to her. Its extreme sim- 
plicity, almost severity, suited her perfectly. Miss Nutting afterwards 
wore this same cap, and it may be seen in photographs of each. Miss 
Hampton's color was rich and fresh, her eyes the clearest blue, unusually 
large and beautifully set and opened; her voice was one of her greatest 
charms, being very sweet and quiet, yet with a certain thrill in it when 
she was in earnest. Her hands were also extremely beautiful, displaying 
her character and power of organization. They were perfect enough to 
have been modeled. 

The three years that followed were the most delightful possible. 
The hospital was new, and though the fortune bequeathed to it had been 
gathered by the most unlovely business methods, the trustees, who were 
all men of the highest aims, framed a noble ideal of its mission. It was 
designed to be a centre of liberal teaching and instruction, and to 
radiate the pure light of science for truth's sake. A fresh and inspiring 
atmosphere did indeed permeate the whole place, and there was not then 
the rush of work that has now fallen upon it. In contrast to the vast and 
crowded Bellevue it struck me at first as being " nearly all hospital, and 
very little patient." 

Life in the training school was cheerful and simple. It was Miss 
Hampton's custom to read prayers just after breakfast, in the parlor, 
and with military discipline every nurse attended. It was always a new 
sensation to see her, serene and beautiful, enter the room with her prayer- 
book in hand, after the whole staff had taken place, and this impression 
was not lessened when I learned, later, that she had sometimes dressed 
in three and a half minutes. We had a hymn, which I played on the 
piano, then it was our custom to go with the nurses to the door and 
watch them go down the corridor. When I think of the hospital now, 
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it is always this picture that I see: — the nurses in their blue dresses 
streaming down the corridor, the green lawn, and young trees outside 
in the sunshine (the sun always shines in Baltimore), and Miss Hamp- 
ton's caryatid-like figure, clad either in white or black, her large eyes 
radiant with pride and joy in her flock. Never was any mother prouder. 
Almost always, as we turned away, she would say to me with, perhaps, 
a little squeeze of the hand, " Docky, aren't they nice ? " 

"Baltimore had never before known the trained nurse, and Miss Hamp- 
ton took from the outset the gracious yet commanding position which 
fixed the nurses' status in the community as a dignified and respected one, 
both professionally and socially. The hospital attracted a superior set ol 
women, and the city accepted them readily, but she, herself, had not a 
few amusing tilts with lords of creation who were unaccustomed to see 
a nurse hold any command. She had a scrupulous insistence upon her 
own legitimate sphere of authority. There she permitted no encroach- 
ment, but, respecting others' boundaries, demanded equal respect for 
her own. 

She was capable of a righteous indignation and of a most salutary, 
anger, which, one always felt, was held in perfect control. Unlike most 
people, she was superbly beautiful when angry : her brow remained clear 
and her features tranquil, but her color rose, her eyes blazed and grew 
larger, and her pose became indescribably expressive. 

No one else, I think, so well as I knows the truly original and creative 
character of Miss Hampton's mind, for during the three years that we 
were together there I saw her conceive and develop all the various ideas 
which are now embodied in living groups of persons and in broad lines 
of organization. We were quite secluded in our work; — there was not 
the excitement and stimulus of a metropolis, where ideas are generated 
one knows not how and spread mysteriously, so that in a moment every 
one is thinking the same thing. Miss Hampton's mental visions of future 
nursing growth and development came as a sort of picture, hazy at first, 
with outlines more or less indefinite, gradually taking form until the 
whole was clear and vivid, filling her with joy and enthusiasm, eager 
interest, and an untiring energy. Thus long before a national association 
had been thought of she saw all its groupings, powers, and activities, and 
rejoiced over its great possibilities; so, too, the course at Teachers 
College showed itself to her in long vistas of certainties. She saw the 
women at work, knew what they would do, and what would come of it.* 

It was this reality to her of visions of the future that made her so 
delightful to live with and gave her her great fascination, for even if one 
did not always get clearly the drift of her talk, which was often impres- 
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sionistic and suggestive, ignoring details, one could not but be stimulated 
and thrilled by her rich vitality. 

She had a wonderful feeling of the solidarity of women ; her devotion 
to her profession was based on great loyalty to the cause of women's 
progress. She believed women to be the superior moral force, and was 
impassioned for every advance that brought them upward. Along with 
her large grasp and insight she had a certain childlikeness and simple- 
ness. Banalities and superficial witticisms often left her bewildered, not 
understanding their drift. But her sense «of humor in real human 
things was keen. Many times has she come into the office after rounds, 
convulsed with laughter over some ludicrous happening in the wards. 

In preparing the programme for the nurses 7 section at the World's 
Fair, in 1893, Miss Hampton really went through a mental process of 
construction of the entire subsequent evolution of the nursing profession. 
She placed the papers so that certain ideas should be worked out, and 
waited almost breathlessly for the results she hoped for. Her corre- 
spondence with Miss Nightingale at this time was a great source of 
pleasure. Miss Nightingale consented to send a paper, and wrote Miss 
Hampton an autograph letter which she presented to the school. 

At the general session of the congress on hospitals and charities she 
read her paper on the three-year course and eight-hour day, regarding 
this message as the culmination of her teaching work. The preparatory 
course, however, was to be Miss Nutting's contribution to educational 
standards. 

Miss Hampton called together at Chicago the gathering which grew 
into the Superintendents' Association. When I look back now, and see 
how almost terrifying was the solemnity with which we took ourselves 
and the initial stages of this association I cannot but smile and wonder 
if any other people were ever so solemn. 

Miss Hampton wrote her " Nursing : Its Principles and Practice " 
during those pleasant years. Most of it was written in her office, in the 
late afternoon, after the day's work was finished. Her power of concen- 
tration was admirable, and she had a tranquil poise, not easily disturbed 
even by interruption. After coming in from last rounds I would sit 
down and hear the newest pages. Dr. Eobb used also to wander in and 
help with suggestions as to phrasing. I remember his practical advice, 
often helpful since then : " Get something down, it does not matter 
what ; after making a beginning you can go ahead and then correct." 

Though I was naturally dense in those days I did once in a while have 
a glimmer of suspicion as to Dr. Robb's visits. Marriage and domestic 
life seemed to me so enormously unimportant and trivial, however, that 
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these suspicions were but fleeting and vague. I was several years older 
than Miss Hampton, and thought I had enunciated my views on this 
subject with such convincing clearness that there could be no possibility 
of mistake. Great, then, was my surprise when, after having gone to 
Chicago to take up work there, I heard that our dear Miss Hampton had 
become Mrs. Eobb and that the old days at the hospital had become a 
finished chapter. 



[Isabel Hampton was married to Hunter Robb, M.D., in St. Mar- 
garet's, Westminster, London, in 1894, carrying flowers sent her by 
Florence Nightingale. From that time Dr. and Mrs. Robb lived in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and it was after her marriage that much of her organiza- 
tion work was done. They had two sons, Hampton and Philip.] 



ISABEL HAMPTON ROBB— HER WORK IN ORGANIZA- 
TION AND EDUCATION 

By ADELAIDE NUTTING, R.N. 

One of the strongest and most obvious of Isabel Hampton's char- 
acteristics was what we might call the organizing faculty. Those who 
had the privilege of working with her soon recognized that in no task 
was she more happy than in gathering and binding together isolated and 
scattered units and welding them into some harmonious and effectively 
working association, or than in bringing unorganized and disordered 
affairs into clear and orderly arrangement. She had a natural aptitude 
for this, a natural desire to do it, and a real joy and delight in its per- 
formance. Planning, initiating, directing, and controlling, — such activ- 
ities provided for her an element in which she lived and moved with the 
greatest ease and freedom. She was in every sense of the word a leader, 
by nature, by capacity, by personal attributes and qualities, by choice, 
and probably to some extent, by inheritance and training; a follower 
she never was. I have often felt that, had she been a man and in the 
business world, nothing could have kept her from an active and con- 
trolling share in some of the great organizations and combinations of 
which the world now hears so much. 

I should think she must have inherited certain tendencies in this 
direction from her mother whom she often spoke of as unusually able 
in regulating and managing the affairs of the household and family, 
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who was a great believer in law and order and government, and a staunch 
upholder of British ideals in discipline. Her father, on the contrary, 
she frequently spoke of as gentle and thoughtful, of an idealistic and 
somewhat visionary temperament. It seems easy, almost inevitable in 
fact, to trace in the rich, full-glowing nature of Isabel Hampton, the 
unison of qualities at once progressive and conservative, practical and 
prophetic, which gave her so remarkable a power, and so inexhaustible a 
charm. For while, on. the one hand, her plans might be of great mag- 
nitude, extending far into the future, and vastly comprehensive in grasp, 
seeing and covering the whole field of possible action and not occupying 
herself with any section or division of it, on the other hand, she would 
throw herself with ardor and also with steady, patient industry, into 
small practical details, so as to seem for the moment entirely oblivious 
to, and unmindful of, larger issues. For the effects produced, that is 
the outward results of good organization, she had a hearty and high 
appreciation. " Uniformity "- — as such — made a special and direct 
appeal to her, whether it was in a detail of nurses' uniforms, a matter 
of ward furnishings or equipment, or methods of practical work. Her 
use of military phraseology in this relation was almost unconscious. 
Nurses were a soldiers ", — an army, — we must keep in line, — keep step, — 
move together. But her great and constant plea for uniformity was, of 
course, directed toward the less tangible matters of educational methods 
in our schools, and to the establishment in them of such a degree of 
uniformity as would provide, ultimately, standards in nursing of universal 
recognition and acceptance. This thought, this hope, was very strong 
with her, as the most casual study of her writings will show. Only last 
year at the International Congress of Nurses in London, she presented 
a paper suggesting that steps be taken to establish an International Edu- 
cational Standard and accepted the chairmanship of a committee for 
that purpose. It is safe to infer that with all these splendid natural 
gifts and tendencies in the direction of organization, administration, 
and leadership, the opportunity of fitly exercising them would have been 
accorded her in almost any sphere of work toward which she might 
have felt herself drawn. That it should have been nursing was, we 
know, not deliberate and intentional, not the result of long attraction 
for this particular field of work ; it was all but unknown to her and its 
large possibilities quite unknown. It was one of those chances of life 
which to us seem more like the direct hand of Providence reaching with 
beneficent purpose into our daily affairs and needs, than like any mere 
happening. If, as some of us believe, great generals and leaders in the 
world's work are not usually those whose lives have been easy, com- 
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fortable, well ordered,, and regulated, but more often those whose expe- 
riences in life have been hard, — who have been schooled in a daily struggle 
with difficulties, compelling them to find within themselves resources 
and powers sufficient for the accomplishment of their tasks, — then it is 
easy to understand how those early days of hospital training schools 
brought out and developed rapidly in certain pupils latent powers of 
this particular character. The. training at Bellevue in those early days 
offered such difficulties and made such demands upon initiative resources 
and capacities. 

Mrs. Kobb's first actual hospital work after graduating was in the 
Woman's Hospital in New York, where she was, if I remember aright, 
in charge for a brief period as substitute for the superintendent. In 
the few weeks of her stay there she found time to institute a number 
of minor changes which she long after referred to, smiling rather tenderly 
at the recollection, as "my first authority, you know." But her first 
actual work in organization began in Chicago, when she sought per- 
mission to unite the Presbyterian Hospital, with its large private service, 
with the Cook County, a large free Municipal Hospital, in order that 
the pupils of the Illinois Training School might have education and 
training in certain branches of nursing which the free hospital alone 
did not offer. In Baltimore, one of her earliest efforts was to bring 
about a co-operation between the Johns Hopkins Hospital and the Mount 
Wilson Sanitarium for Infants, whereby the pupils of the training school 
could secure training not then available in the hospital to which 
they were attached. A little later, through her advice, this idea of 
combination was put into practice in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in rather 
an extensive way, — one training school becoming the central body 
through which nursing was carried on in as many as eight small hospitals 
or sanitaria. I do not know how successful this arrangement in this 
particular instance may have proved, but failures in early attempts of 
this kind cannot be accepted as indicating that the principles upon which 
they are based are unsound. The affiliations between schools and hos- 
pitals, so common to-day, show strikingly how correct Mrs. Robb was 
in her judgment, and how true the insight which placed her so far in 
advance of her day in thus establishing the principle of affiliation. The 
belief that this system provided the only way of solving some of the 
problems in hospital nursing and in the education of nurses, grew 
stronger as the years passed by, and she frequently talked of it. She 
was, I am sure, quite conscious of the difficulty and complexity of this 
method, and of the many delicate adjustments to be made in its admin- 
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istration in order to establish it on a broad plane of permanence, stability, 
and justice. 

Of Mrs. Bobb's crowning work in organization, the Johns Hopkins 
Training School, I shall not speak, since that province has been assigned 
to another, but will merely say that her practical genius here had full 
sway, and could create standard, precedent, and tradition at will, under 
conditions which were at that time little less than ideal. From the 
very beginning the keynote of her purpose was clearly sounded. She 
insisted upon adding to the familiar title superintendent of nurses the 
further title of principal of training school, thus placing the education 
and training of the nurse distinctly in the foreground. This high con- 
ception of her office must have had its due effect upon the minds of 
those with whom she was associated though she was not alone in holding 
it. It was shared by Dr. Hurd, the superintendent of the hospital, who 
has ever had a keen recognition of the place of the training school and 
of its needs, and who is known by nurses everywhere as a staunch sup- 
porter of sound educational methods in nursing, and by the late Francis 
King, Esq., the first president of the board of trustees, Mrs. Bobb's friend 
and adviser, who fully endorsed her views, and who was especially and 
deeply interested in the proper growth and development of the school. 
An acceptance of a large responsibility toward the training school, and 
of the view that the careful education and training of nurses was one 
of the most important of their functions, has ? in fact, always charac- 
terized the trustees and other authorities of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
When, at the end of five years, Isabel Hampton resigned her charge to 
be married, she could point to a school working in a high state of effi- 
ciency, firmly established in the most excellent methods. She felt, as 
she said, that the organization was complete, when, to every post on the 
nursing staff in the hospital and school, a graduate of the school had 
been appointed and the desired degree of uniformity thus attained. She 
had also written her book which was to become a standard authority on 
nursing, — a fair record for five brief years. If she had remained with 
us there can be no doubt that she would have early sought to introduce 
certain radical changes in the work of the school, which she had already 
advocated and tentatively outlined in an admirable paper read at the 
Convention of the Society of Superintendents, held in Boston in Feb- 
ruary, 1905. Those changes involved a lengthening of the entire course 
of study from two years to three, in order that better and more thorough 
theoretical instruction and additional practical experience might be 
obtained. Fearing the effect of a nine-hour day upon the health of the 
students if it extended beyond the two years, she urged the adoption of 
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an eight-hour day, as a necessity for the longer course, and in order 
that money might be available for the instruction in various subjects, 
which was essential but impossible to provide, and for other needs of 
the students, such as libraries and school equipment, she urged the 
abolition of the payment of the usual money allowance to the students 
and its application to the above-mentioned needs. This plan, involving 
as it did sweeping and radical changes, was a further evidence of her 
skill in combining and organizing. Each one of these measures by itself 
was already in operation to some degree in some other school. The three- 
year course had been established first in 1894 in the Training School of 
the University of Pennsylvania Hospital, and long before this in certain 
schools in England. The eight-hour day had been in existence for 
several years, if I mistake not, in the Farrand Training School, con- 
nected with the Harper Hospital in Detroit, Michigan, and while the 
payment of pupils had been the common method in this country, in 
England there were students in several training schools who received no 
money allowance, but who instead, as special probationers, paid a fee 
for their training. It was typical of Mrs. Eobb's fine instinct for bring- 
ing together those factors and measures which, valuable in individual 
schools, could be made of much greater value when co-ordinated into a 
system where each feature played its due part in strengthening and 
upbuilding the whole. Mrs. Kobb's actual work in training school organi- 
zation ceased at this period though her advice and aid in such matters 
were sought later in many instances and freely given. The Lakeside 
Training School in Cleveland, in particular, was indebted to her for 
much valuable counsel in its organization, and for practical service in 
its board of managers, which continued up to the time of her death. 
Outside of the training school, Mrs. Eobb's contributions to the organiza- 
tion of the profession have been of the greatest moment. It was upon 
her initiative that the first meeting was called to take steps toward estab- 
lishing the Society of Superintendents of Training Schools, and in its 
later organization and work she took a prominently active part. 

Her superb achievements in the Illinois and the Johns Hopkins 
Training Schools marked her as the fitting one for the leadership of the 
national association, and she was, therefore, chosen as the first president 
of the Associated Alumna? of the United States. Those who knew her 
best knew how she shrank for the moment from assuming so great a 
task, but later on, as plans for its development began to take shape in 
her mind, it was evident that she had undertaken a congenial task to 
which she could whole-heartedly bend her best energies. In a few weeks 
spent with her at Murray Bay the summer following her election to 
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this office, I found her already deeply absorbed in the general scheme 
of organization and looking upon the future association as a great lever 
with which to advance the education of nurses, which it has become. 

It is extremely interesting to note that her efforts to promote greater 
uniformity in educational standards was one of the strong factors at 
work in the establishment of the course in Hospital Economics at 
Teachers College. If the teachers and superintendents of training 
schools could be themselves uniformly required to prepare for their 
important work by some approved and accepted course of training, would 
not the result be greater uniformity in methods of teaching and con- 
ducting work in training schools ? And there can, I think, be no logical 
appeal from her conclusions that a considerable degree of uniformity 
might thus be reached. In an excellent paper on this subject Mrs. Robb 
made the interesting suggestion that graduation from such a special 
advanced course might be made a qualification for admission to the 
Society of Superintendents. 

It must be kept in mind that almost all of Mrs. Eobb's work in 
organization had for its object the advancement and improvement of 
the education and training of nurses. None saw more clearly than she 
that the call which the world is making of us must be answered ade- 
quately, that we as nurses must meet our responsibilities in homes, 
hospitals, and the community in fullest measure if we would hold and 
strengthen the status which our pioneers have gained for us. Her 
valiant efforts were, when we come to analyze them, almost entirely 
centered in these matters, — how to secure a liberal education for our 
nurses; how to attract into our schools women of education, ability, and 
refinement ; how to support nurses in their efforts to maintain so worthy 
a professional status that the field of nursing should be an inviting one 
to enter because of the high character of its representatives, as well as 
because of the enormous opportunities for service which it provides and 
into which it increasingly leads. But Mrs. Eobb's contributions to the 
advancement of nursing education were not confined to her actual 
service in schools or associations, and she added to these steadily through 
voice and pen, producing noteworthy and timely papers and addresses 
upon various phases of training school and hospital work — of special 
interest and importance at the moment. All of them were carefully 
written, practical, suggestive, helpful, and a collection of some of the 
more important has recently been published. More enduring still per- 
haps, and certainly more immediately and widely useful, are the two 
books, "Nursing, Principles and Practice," of which the third edition 
was recently called for, and " Nursing Ethics/' a small work of peculiar 
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interest and value, handling as it does those intimate personal matters 
and relationships in nursing which are so difficult to bring into the 
realm of ordinary instruction. 

We are entirely too near Mrs. Eobb and her work to attempt to place 
any true estimate upon it, but this we feel we know, that work so fine, 
so strong, so excellent, carried out in a brave, generous, and simple 
spirit, has its claim to immortality. 



THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF NURSING IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

By ISABEL HAMPTON ROBB 

[Note. — The committee charged with the arrangements of the program for 
the meeting in honor of Miss Nightingale and her work held here in May, desired 
to have a paper or address on Nursing presented at that meeting by a nurse, 
and invited Mrs. Eobb to present the paper. Under the pressure of many matters 
which were occupying her greatly at the time, Mrs. Robb felt unable to prepare 
the paper, and declined. She was written to again and urged to reconsider the 
matter and, at the date of her death, the chairman of the committee had not 
heard from her in response to the last appeal. After her death a few notes were 
found in her desk which were evidently the beginnings of the paper intended to 
be presented at the meeting in May. Dr. Robb has kindly given us these notes 
and permitted us to use them in any way in which we desire. We feel that 
nurses everywhere will wish to have the privilege of reading the last words Mrs. 
Robb ever wrote probably, on matters so dear to her heart. — M. A. N.] 

As the development of nursing in America was the direct outcome 
of the English system it seems but fitting at this Jubilee meeting to give 
a brief account of how the work has sped in this country. 

Fourteen years after the Nightingale School was established in 
England the first regular Training School for Nurses in connection with 
a general hospital was founded at Bellevue Hospital, New York, on much 
the same lines as prevailed in England. Hence, like her English sister, 
the trained nurse of America is the child of the public and not the out- 
come of medical development; in fact she may be said to have been thrust 
upon the medical profession before modern medicine had developed. In 
view of these facts, then, whatever the modern nurse may have to her 
credit of praise or blame, you of the laity must recognize her as your 
own product, largely the result of your own bringing up and of the 
opportunities you have afforded her. 

Eight years after the opening of the Bellevue School I entered it as 
a student nurse and since that time it has been my privilege and pleasure 
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to keep in very close touch with nursing affairs in this country. Nor 
has my interest ever faltered since I have always believed that there are 
few, if any, occupations engaged in by women that will hold the same 
promise for a full and useful and happy life for her as does that of the 
trained nurse when once nursing has been placed upon the proper footing 
and its deserts and needs have been met. Having studied this subject 
in its many phases as they are presented to the working nurse and to the 
interested on-looker, anything that I ma} r say to-day is founded upon a 
knowledge of actual facts, and I shall address these brief remarks not so 
much to the nurses who are present, and to whom the tale is familiar, 
but rather to those of the public who have honored us with their presence 
and whom we trust are interested in the story of the modern nurse. This 
" New Profession for Women " — as Fredric North termed it in the first 
article that was ever written in this country on the Trained Nurse and 
that appeared in the Century Magazine for November, 1882 — began its 
life with several serious handicaps that the years so far have been power- 
less to lift entirely and that have seriously interfered with the best 
development of the work. In the first place the name " trained nurse 5> 
was not a happy selection, the word " trained " being applicable in the 
public mind rather to the mechanical than to the intellectual develop- 
ment, while as a matter of fact both are equally necessary. Moreover, 
the word " nurse " at the time of the inception of training schools meant 
usually one of two things, either a child's nurse or a Sarah Gamp order 
of person, to be treated accordingly. Nor have the thirty-five years of 
trained nurses in our midst succeeded in wholly dispelling these miscon- 
ceptions from the public mind. It has been a sadly up-hill piece of work 
to live down this wholly unnecessary and undesirable inheritance, and in 
many places to-day the woman who is a trained nurse is still regarded as 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. In this connection I am reminded of an 
occurrence during my own training : Walking up 26th St. one afternoon 
I passed two small boys playing ball. As I passed one of them shouted 
to the other, "Look out you will hit that woman." Upon which the 
other replied, " She's not a woman, she's a nurse." 



MEMORIAL SERVICES 

Mrs. Robb's death occurred by accident on April 15, 1910. On 
April 18, services were held in Cleveland at her home, and in Trinity 
Cathedral. The burial was in Burlington, New Jersey. 

BALTIMORE 
On April 19, a devotional memorial service was held in the Nurses' 
Home of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, conducted by Rev. John B. 
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Harding, of Philadelphia. The hymns sung were, " Nearer, My God, 
to Thee," « Abide with Me," and " I 'm but a Stranger Here." 

More formal exercises were held on Sunday, May 8, in the same 
place, reported for the Journal by Miss Sherman, as follows : 

The centre hall and stairway were well filled, there being present 
about two hundred persons, — nurses, doctors, hospital trustees, and out- 
side friends representing every era of the hospital's history and eager to 
pay the tribute of loyal and loving honor to the memory of its first 
superintendent of nurses. Dr. Hurd, the superintendent of the hospital, 
presided at the service and introduced the speakers after making a short 
address. 

Dr. Hurd, with whom Mrs. Robb was associated in the first days of 
the hospital, spoke of the opening of the training school in 1889 and of 
the address which was made then by Isabel Hampton as its first super- 
intendent — an address in which she described the class of women who 
should be trained for nurses, the education and practical teaching which 
they should receive, and the work she hoped to do in carrying out her 
plans. " On that day," said Dr. Hurd, " she set up an ideal which has 
never been improved upon or departed from, which made this school what 
it is and started it so well on the right path that it could, so to speak, 
travel by its own momentum when she left it. She brought order out of 
confusion and introduced a system which has gone on increasing in useful- 
ness from year to year. But her work was not only that of an organizer 
and superintendent, but, above all, that of an educator. She constantly 
taught her nurses, and constantly upheld the ideal of broad and thorough 
education for all nurses, the necessity of proper text-books, regular 
studies, and regular lectures by competent instructors. She was an 
educator always. She was also a woman of beautiful, generous nature 
and large heart. No one could know her without feeling that. She 
never lost interest in this training school after she left it in 1894, but 
kept in touch with affairs here and inquired constantly about its progress 
during the years since. I feel that we all owe a debt of gratitude to her." 

Miss Nutting, a member of Mrs. Robb's first class of nurses at the 
Johns Hopkins, and herself the second superintendent of the training 
school, made the next address. Miss Nutting outlined Isabel Hampton's 
youth as a daughter in a well-ordered Canadian household and her 
training at Bellevue, of her study and work in Borne after leaving 
Bellevue ; of her work as superintendent of nurses in Chicago ; in Balti- 
more; and her connection after marriage with the Lakeside Hospital, 
Cleveland. "I was in her first class here," said Miss Nutting, "and 
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conditions were very unsettled. The head nurses of all the wards were 
women of different training schools, different nationalities, different coun- 
tries, different methods and different ideals. We were taught in the class- 
room to do a certain thing in one way ; we went into the wards and each 
head nurse taught us a different way of doing that particular thing, and 
assured us that her own was the only correct way. But Isabel Hampton 
held those early pupils in the hollow of her hand. We obeyed the head 
nurses while we were with them ; but our faith in Miss Hampton and in 
the rightness of her teachings and her methods, nothing could ever shake. 
And it never was shaken. We knew she was right then, and we know 
now that she was right." Miss Nutting then spoke of the charm of Mrs. 
Robb's personality, her influence over her pupils and of her beauty, " her 
lovely complexion and beautiful blue eyes," and of the admiration which 
these charms excited when she lived in Koine among the dark-skinned 
Italians. After laying emphasis on the pleasure which Mrs. Kobb derived 
all her life afterward from the rich memories and associations of her life 
in Koine, and the love she felt for Italy, Miss Nutting passed on to speak 
of Mrs. Kobb as a writer, organizer, and public speaker. " She wrote 
' Nursing: Its Principles and Practice/ the universal standard text-book 
for nurses, and 6 Nursing Ethics/ the one book we have on that subject; 
but she also wrote constantly short papers, essays, and addresses, which 
it was her intention finally to gather together in a book, and I hope 
we soon now will have this book which will preserve these many short 
writings covering so many years of her life." Attention was then called 
to Mrs. Kobb's work in helping to organize the Superintendents' Society 
and the Nurses' Associated Alumnae, and in behalf of the Hospital 
Economics course. 

Dr. Llewellys Barker then spoke, as one of Mrs. Robb's fellow 
workers, upon the good she did in raising especially the social status of 
nurses; by insisting upon getting the best possible class of women as 
pupils, and by trying to make the conditions of training and nursing 
such as would attract the best class of applicants. " She always recog- 
nized," said Dr. Barker, " that a nurse who is refined, who is educated, 
who is intellectual, who has charm, can do very much more for her 
patient then a person who has not these qualities. Since she opened 
this training school, the character of women who are trained for nurses 
has been everywhere and in all hospitals, improved and elevated. This 
is the peculiar debt which we in the medical profession owe to her." 
Dr. Barker also added the touching detail that Mrs. Kobb had all her 
life feared that she would be killed in a street accident ; and also explained 
why, in spite of her lifelong wish to be buried in Canada, she was actually 
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buried in Burlington, New Jersey, where it will be more easy for nurses 
from this country to visit her grave. He closed by expressing gratitude 
that Mrs. Eobb was spared to her family until her youngest son was 
eight years old and for the blessing it has been to her two boys to have 
such a mother. 

Miss Nevins, another member of Mrs. Bobb's first training class at 
the Hopkins, and for many years superintendent of nurses and of the 
hospital at Garfield Hospital, Washington, D. C, spoke next upon her 
recollections of Mrs. "Eobb, as a teacher and friend. " Among the nurses 
of a younger generation," Miss Kevins said, " there is a feeling that we 
members of the first class have a very good opinion of ourselves. But 
have we not a reason ? We were closely associated with Isabel Hampton 
and had the privilege of knowing her well. She was our sole teacher, 
and she bore the burden of all our instruction. We had only one text- 
book, and all the rest of our study and all our materia medica we got 
from notes which Miss Hampton had written herself for us to copy and 
study. Beside teaching us, she constantly supervised our work in the 
wards. We never knew at what moment she would step behind a screen to 
see what we were doing for our patients, and she always impressed upon 
us that everything should be done most comfortably for them. 'The 
comfort of the patient ' was the keynote of all our practical instruction. 
Her power of minute observation seemed marvellous to us, her pupils. 
She saw everything, and felt keenly. On one occasion, seeing one of her 
own graduates on duty in an incomplete uniform, her face flushed, her 
eyes filled with tears, and she exclaimed: 'Have I worked for this?' 
She was interesting, intense, eager, full of the joy of living; full also of 
absorption in whatever was at hand; on one visit to me after her mar- 
riage, one day she was intensely interested in planning some studies for 
the nurses, the next day just as interested in sewing lace on her baby's 
dress." Miss Nevins also outlined the work done by Mrs. Eobb in the 
reorganization of the Eed Cross Society and her deep concern in its 
welfare. 

Mrs. William Ellicott spoke of Mrs. Eobb as a personal friend. Mrs. 
Ellicott's father was Mr. John King, one of the first board of trustees 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and the trustee most closely associated 
with Miss Hampton in the affairs of the training school. Miss Hampton 
also nursed Mr. King in his illness and Mrs. Ellicott spoke feelingly 
of the love, confidence, and honor which she inspired in personal and 
professional relations, and the charms of her mind and character, and 
added " the look in her blue eyes was that of one who knew that there 
were obstacles to be met and conquered but never to be shunned." 
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Dr. William H. Welch, president of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, made the closing address. " My acquaintance with Mrs. Eobb 
began before her connection with this school, for I was one of the 
lecturers to nurses in the early days of Bellevue of which Miss 
Nutting spoke, when Mrs. Eobb was a pupil there. The lectures were 
given at half past eight or nine at night, and I well remember that I 
used to look at those sleepy, hard-worked nurses and note their nodding 
heads, and I was glad to give them a chance to sleep just as soundly 
as possible." Continuing, Dr. Welch spoke of the unity of work and 
spirit animating the Johns Hopkins University, hospital, medical school, 
and training school, and said that Mrs. Robb's character and methods had 
helped to make this possible. He spoke of the great importance of 
modern nursing and of the dependence of the medical profession upon 
the nursing profession, as one of the greatest contributions of this 
century to the world's welfare. " Mrs. Robb's work was pre-eminently 
that of promoting nursing education. She stood always for what was 
then, and is now, the sentiment of this hospital — that there is no such 
thing as over-educating nurses or over-training them; that they must 
be educated and trained just as far as possible, and the more the better. 
The doctors and officers of the hospital are proud of Mrs. Robb's work 
and of her pupils, so many of whom you all know and who are among us 
to-day or here in the city. We are proud of our training school and of 
those who brought about its success. It stands as pre-eminent in its 
sphere as do the university and medical school in theirs. The hospital 
was fortunate in securing Mrs. Robb's services to initiate and carry on 
this work. Those of us who were here in the beginning are glad to 
have had the honor of working with her. As long as this hospital endures, 
the name of Isabel Hampton Robb will be one of its most cherished 



TORONTO 
A memorial service was held in the Church of St. Stephen, the 
Martyr, on the evening of April 23. This was arranged for by the Johns 
Hopkins graduates in the city, was choral in character, and was con- 
ducted by Rev. J. S. Broughall. His sermon was on the headings, Acci- 
dent, Sorrow, Death. At the close of the service the Dead March from 
Saul was played while the congregation stood. 

CHICAGO 
A service was held in the Illinois Training School for Nurses on 
May 3, at 3 p.m., presided over by Mrs. Henry Frank, who has been on 
the board of the school since its establishment. 
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After prayer by Eev. Luther Pardee, Mrs. Frank said : " It was 
twenty-four years ago that we were told that Miss Isabel Hampton, a 
graduate of Bellevue Hospital, had been elected to fill the place of super- 
intendent of the Illinois Training School for nurses, to succeed Mary E. 
Brown, who was to be married. She came on July 4, 1886, and 
left in May, 1889, and those three years in which she was our super- 
intendent have been of great moment — more than we can really estimate, 
because during that time she trained so many of those who have been 
superintendents, not only of the Illinois Training School, but of many 
other training schools for nurses of this community, and in that way her 
work is an endless chain which can never cease. I need not tell you the 
value of such work— you know that without it this community would not 
be what it is ; so it is not only as a friend, but as a valued co-worker that 
we voice our sorrow for our friend. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Sanders, for twenty-five years matron 
of the school; from Idora Eose Scroggs, a former superintendent; and 
from Jane A. Delano. 

Extract from Mrs. Sanders 5 letter: "It was while at the dinner 
table, that word was brought to me that the new superintendent had 
come. I hastened up the stairs and there she stood — Isabel Hampton — a 
young and beautiful woman, who was to take charge of the school and 
was so needed at that time. 

" Prom the beginning her strong personality was effective and her high 
ideals of duty and loyalty have been the standard of the school ever 
since. 

"Karely do we come in contact with such a delightful character, 
capable, executive, unswerving honesty of purpose, all blended with a 
sweet and lovable disposition that endeared her alike to friends and 
pupils/ 5 

Extract from Mrs. Scrogg's letter: "I have always been thankful 
that I had Isabel Hampton for my superintendent when I was in train- 
ing. Her fine presence, her charming manner, her enthusiasm and 
untiring devotion to duty, her high standards and ideals were always a 
source of inspiration to me, and my experience is shared by hundreds of 
others who have come in personal touch with our lamented teacher." 

Miss Cora Overholt, a former pupil of Miss Hampton and now super- 
intendent of nurses in Hahnemann Hospital, Chicago, spoke on behalf of 
the alumnae of the school : " To some of her pupils Miss Hampton never 
has been other than Miss Hampton. We admire the woman of later 
years, but we like to think more often of her as the teacher and friend 
we knew in the smaller Illinois Training School. Those of us who have 
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had charge of training schools are used to quoting her as authority on 
disputed questions. But after twenty years we remember and wonder at 
her amused understanding that it was self-confidence, not conceit, that 
kept an unsophisticated probationer from worrying about her fate; 
we love her for the perfect gravity and sympathy with which she advised 
a homesick junior, whose only symptoms were bacKache and a tendency 
to cry at a kind word ! 

"It was Miss Hampton who, when making the rounds, impressed 
the importance of details and habit by herself showing us how to do 
the homely, every-day things, never letting us forget that the patient's 
welfare and comfort must be our first consideration. Nor do we forget 
that she joined a group of laughing juniors in the sitting-room, saying: 
< The superintendent should have a share of the fun, and seemed to enjoy 
the stories and jokes as much as any of us. 

" In those days seniors were sent on private duty, and Miss Hamp- 
ton's way of letting us know that doctor and patient approved our work 
made it easier. Her enjoyment of our pleasant experiences, her sym- 
pathy with the difficult ones made us willing to go when the next call 
came. 

" Of course, she could be, and was severe when occasion arose ; she 
exacted our best work, but we remember her hest, not as disciplinarian 
but as teacher and friend, understanding and strengthening our weak 
points, commending what was worthy. 

"And the little talks when Miss Hampton made rounds with her 
head nurses and had — or took — time for the personal side. It was then 
that she impressed the fact that nursing is womanly work and we need 
lose no refinement in doing it. That one who became coarsened and 
hardened by her experience must blame herself, not the work. And in a 
last talk she expressed the hope that her pupils might marry and have 
homes and children. 

"And we — her pupils — are glad that Miss Hampton, so great as 
teacher, leader, friend, has shown what a home a nurse can make and that 
there are two boys who certainly will make fine men because she was 
their mother." 

Miss essie Breeze, formerly assistant superintendent of the Illinois 
Training School for Nurses, spoke as follows: 

" One of the things which impressed me first was the way she had 
of getting in touch with the graduate. At that time the graduates had 
begun to drift away from the school, because there were no ties. In 
the fall of 1887, Miss Hampton had written a personal letter to every 
graduate whose address could be obtained, inviting her to attend the 
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graduating exercises. The number of graduates was small, but sufficient 
to count for a great deal, and so she gained their support, admiration, 
and affection. 

" There is hardly a nurse in the country who does not know Kiss 
Hampton's influence on nursing education and its continual advance. 
When one ambition was attained, she at once began planning for a new 
reform; and I know she had something of that kind in mind when 
she was taken from us." 

Miss Helena McMillan, superintendent of nurses at the Presby- 
terian Hospital, said :* " It was my luck some years ago to be sent to 
Cleveland to undertake some work there (Superintendent of Nurses at 
Lakeside Hospital). After receiving the appointment, I learned Mrs. 
Eobb was in Cleveland, and I remember the awe I felt when I learned 
I was to carry on my work under the critical eye of a woman of such 
broad experience. 

"However, my mental attitude was considerably changed before I 
reached Cleveland, because the most kindly letter came from her, con- 
gratulating me on the appointment, welcoming me to Cleveland, and 
inviting me to her own home as guest until I could make arrangements. 
That showed Mrs. Kobb's attitude towards all nurses, — she had never 
heard of me but her hospitality and friendship and assistance were readily 
and freely offered. 

"It was a great privilege — being a guest in Mrs. Robb's home. I 
do not believe she ever showed to better advantage than there, — full of 
her own personality, surrounded by her boys, in whom she was so vitally 
interested." 

Miss Isabel Mclsaac followed : " I think most of us, no matter whether 
our years have been few or many, can look back and remember and count 
on the fingers of one hand, the people who have come within our life 
who have had a vital influence. Most of us are very common people — 
most of the world is common-place. We come and go and know hundreds 
and thousands of people, and a few weeks or months later they have 
gone out of our lives, and we think no more of them. 

"Mrs. Eobb was not one of these. She was one of those vivid 
personalities that impressed itself upon every one she came in contact 
with. Very few are endowed with such an intellectual force, and just 
as great a moral force. She saw the possibilities in this profession 
decades of years ahead. She did not see only the present; she leaped 
over all. 

" The alumnae association of the school was the result of the letters 
Miss Breeze spoke of which she sent to all of the graduates. It means 
2 
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a great deal to a school to have the graduates attached to it and have the 
right spirit and connection between them. We are indebted to Mrs. 
Kobb for that. 

" After she left and went to the Johns Hopkins after the World's 
Fair, she conceived the idea of the superintendents' association. The 
first meeting was held in Chicago. She came back to attend it, and later 
established the Associated Alumna?. It was her idea to have an organ- 
ization and association for all the rank and file, for nurses of all kinds. 
And later she established what is really a normal course for women who 
desire to take up the work of superintendent of* nurses. 

"For the last few years, since the Eed Cross Association has been 
organized, she has been one of the members of the executive board of that 
organization. 

" All of this work she carried on since she married. i\nd she took 
up the making of a home and the training of the children exactly as the 
training of the nurses. Many times we have met her since she married, 
and she would go into the problems of housekeeping as she did into the 
training of nurses. One of the last long talks I had with her was con- 
cerning the possibilities of the public schools of the country; she was as 
far ahead in that as she was in nursing affairs. She had very radical 
ideas as to what might be done with public schools, with the children 
who never went any farther than eighth or ninth grades. As long as 
she lived, she would have had that same vital interest in everything she 
undertook." 

Miss Hay and Mrs. Frank spoke next and were followed by Eev. 
Luther Pardee, of Glencoe, who spoke of her in his capacity as her 
pastor : 

" I account it a very highly valued privilege to be allowed to be here 
to-day. It was many years ago that I first came in contact with the 
Illinois Training School for Nurses, and Miss Hampton was the head 
of the institution. As I came to the school to-day, it seemed to me that 
there was one word of description that would emphasize the feeling that 
we must all have with regard to her, and that is c She being dead, yet 
speaketh/ 

" There is nothing more beautiful than the life of an honest, earnest, 
conscientious nurse ; she is the minister of comfort at all times. I rejoice 
in your profession. And it seems to. me that when we look at the life 
of that woman, who had such a wide-spread influence, as illustrated by 
those of you who have spoken, that we must be thankful that the Illinois 
Training School for Nurses has had her administration. 
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" With that personality which brought about the results, there was a 
delicious simplicity of character. It was shown by her taking the steps 
of a Christian lif e, and receiving at the hands of His servant the blessing 
she felt that servant had for her. It takes a strong character to do that. 

" With you, to-day, I sorrow over the loss to your great profession of 
one who has been of such inestimable benefit to it; and yet I rejoice 
that from Europe and America there have gone up words of thanks on 
her behalf, and a world of fitting and permanent remembrance remains 
to her — ' who being dead, yet speaketh/ " 

NEW YORK 

Synopsis of a sermon delivered in the Church of the Heavenly Eest, 
by Eev. Henry Lubeck, D.C.L., LL.D., on the afternoon of Sunday, 
May 8, 1910 : 

" If a man die, shall he live again ? " Job. xiv. 14. 

Of course he will ! Indeed he never dies ! Or if he dies it is only 
to live once more. Longfellow exclaims,, " There is no Death ! What 
seems so is. transition." The Scotch poet, Horatius Bonar, making 
plentiful use of figures to be found in nature, says : 

" The star is not extinguished when it sets 
Upon the dull horizon; it but goes 
To shine in other skies, then re-appear 
In ours, as fresh as when it first arose. 

" The river is not lost, when, o'er the rock, 

It pours its flood into the abyss below: 
Its scattered force re-gathering from the shock, 

It hastens onward with yet fuller flow. 

"The bright sun dies not, when the shadowing orb 
Of the eclipsing moon obscures its ray: 
It still is shining on; and soon to us 

Will burst undimmed into the joy of day. 

" The lily dies not, when both flower and leaf 

Fade, and are strewed upon the chill sad ground,* 
Gone down for shelter to its mother-earth, 

'Twill rise, re-bloom, and shed its fragrance round. 

" The dew-drop dies not, when it leaves the flower, 
And passes upward on the beam of morn; 
It does but hide itself in light on high, 
To its loved flower at twilight to return. 
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" The tine gold has not perished, when the flame 
Seizes upon it with consuming glow; 
In freshened splendor it comes forth anew, 
To sparkle on the monarch's throne or brow. 

" Thus nothing dies, or only dies to live : 

Star, stream, sun, flower, the dew-drop, and the gold; 
Each goodly thing, instinct with buoyant hope, 
Hastes to put on its purer, finer mould." 

They whom God takes from us live on. 

1. They live in out memories. Memory clings to the dear days of 
the past ! Memory ! how densely it is populated ! What multitudes of 
human beings inhabit it! We recall them just as they were, — their 
faces, features, forms, voices, manners, conversations, experiences! We 
remember what they were to us, and what we were to them. 

At this memorial service there is one more prominently in mind 
than the rest, — Mrs. Hunter Eobb. Mrs. EoJ)b was born in Canada 
about 49 years ago. Her professional education was secured at the 
Bellevue Training School, New York, from which she graduated in 
1883. After spending some time at a nursing institution in Rome, Italy, 
she was appointed Superintendent of Nurses at the Illinois Training 
School, Chicago, where she remained for three years. In 1889, she 
organized the Johns Hopkins Training School for Nurses in Baltimore, 
and was in charge of it for five years. She was married to Br. Hunter 
Eobb in London, England, July 12, 1894. Her marriage, with its 
new interests and obligations, did not remove her from active leadership 
in the great profession of which she had abundantly proved herself a 
most distinguished member, for she became now the first president of the 
National Associated Alumnae, as also one of the foremost founders of the 
Superintendents' Society, assuming the presidency last year. She was 
likewise instrumental in establishing the Course in Hospital Economics 
in the Teachers College, Columbia University. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
where she lived, she had been chairman of the Training School Com- 
mittee of the Lakeside Hospital and a member of the Board of Lady 
Managers. 

Her literary works are well known, the most widely read being: 
" Principles and Practice of Nursing," and " Ethics of Nursing." 

By these facts Mrs. Eobb lives in our memories, — and not by these 
alone, nor chiefly. She lives by her memorable career, and her strong 
sweet personality, — things inestimably more worth remembering than 
statistics and dates. 

2. They whom God takes from us live in our hearts. Love cannot 
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die. "Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it" (Song of Solomon, viii. 7). 

Mrs. Eobb lived in the love of the large number of people who came 
in contact with her. She loved them: they loved her. A ready sym- 
pathy flowed from her heart to all who sought her encouragement or 
counsel. The depressed and the disheartened sought not her help in vain. 

She possessed physical and mental qualities of a high order. Quite 
frequently the possessor of such as these is cold, proud, unfeeling, 
austere, impatient, contemptuous. Not so Mrs. Eobb. To her physical 
attractions, her intellectuality, and her dignity, she added affection, sim- 
plicity, charm of manner, and a graciousness that won all who were 
privileged to know her. She was easy of approach, and always interested 
in matters that interested other people. When one considers that 
twenty-seven years ago the nursing profession was not established or 
esteemed as it is now, but that it had in those days much to do to win 
its way in the world, and prove its inestimable benefits to mankind, 
he can readily understand the immense value to it of such a rare and 
lavishly gifted leader as Mrs. Eobb; and he can appreciate the large 
part she played in advancing it to the exalted place it now occupies. 
Furthermore, he has no difficulty in realizing how it is she survives in 
so many hearts. 

3. They whom God takes from us live in their influence over us. 
We are what we are from various causes, — heredity, environment, the 
exercise of our wills, the grace of God, and the influence of others. 

The influence of others! how potent it is! By it one man repro- 
duces and perpetuates another, and preserves that other's character and 
characteristics, even long years after his decease. Florence Nightingale 
founded training schools for nurses in 1860, fifty years ago. But Flor- 
ence Nightingale was only carrying to their logical and inevitable issue 
the suggestions received eleven years earlier when she was a voluntary 
nurse in Pastor Theodor Fleidner's Hospital, at Kaiserwerth on the 
Ehine. 

In Mrs. Eobb you have a woman of force and power. A nature 
strong as hers leaves its mark indelibly on other natures, and to their 
inestimable gain. 

4. They whom God takes from us live in their deeds. A door has 
been found in Gizeh that is 5550 years old, — the Pyramids are 4000, 
the Moabite stone is 2800, and the Eosetta stone 2100. Temples, statues, 
paintings, palaces, and countless things besides, — the works of men's 
hands — live on for hundreds of generations. How wonderful it is that 
man can perpetuate himself in the material things he makes. And yet 
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how much more wonderful that he can continue to live in this world in 
his spiritual creations. Plato, Aristotle, Buddha, Confucius, live in 
the thoughts they bequeathed. Homer lives in the fiery emotions he 
enkindles. Moses lives in our obedience to the laws he promulgated. 
And the mantle of many a prophet of God has fallen on innumerable 
successors in the prophetic office. 

So, in deeds done, she lives whom we remember at this service. Hers 
was a life of achievement, She was a leader, a founder, an adviser, an 
inspirer, a writer of books. Her monument is to be seen in what she 
accomplished. The people who do things are the people most keenly 
and warmly appreciated by the world. Mrs. Eobb was decidedly and 
emphatically one of these. Then, as a nurse, her works survive. The 
nurse repairs the broken body of man, the home of his immortal soul 
made m the image of God. When the physical nature is shattered the 
soul is unable to do its work. Whoever, therefore, restores the physical 
nature gives back to the soul its habitation, and for ever and ever has a 
share in all the good which that soul achieves. What an eternity is that! 

5. They whom God takes from us live in Paradise with God ! They 
are not non- entities ! In St. George's Chapel, Windsor, is a magnificent 
statue to the memory of Princess Charlotte. It is in solid marble, and 
represents the Princess at the moment of death. The dead body lies 
on its side on a narrow couch over the edge of which falls one of her hands. 
A thin sheet is upon the form, and through it the outlines of the body 
are distinctly visible. Marvellous illusion! What a master is he who 
can make massive marble appear like a linen sheet, fine and thin ! 

Around the couch the stricken family kneel, weeping, throbbing, 
mourning. You fancy you can feel their breath, and hear their groans, 
and see their tears. 

A few feet above the lifeless body is a winged spirit. It is the depart- 
ing soul of t^e lovely Princess; perfect; on its way to God ! 

You can scarcely restrain yourself from calling to the prostrate 
broken-hearted mourners, " Poor silly people ! If only you would look 
up a moment! What a vision is there! What truth! Your Princess 
is not dead! Behold her! spiritualized, glorified, made meet for the 
Master's presence ! Weep not, nor afflict your souls, but stand and leap, 
and rejoice, and sing for joy ! " 

That statue is an illustration of the Christian's hope and belief; and 
it assists us to realize that she whose memorial we keep in this solemn 
service lives not only here on earth in the things she has left behind, 
but elsewhere, also, in God's great universe, a liberated and loving soul; 
twice-born; alive for evermore. 



